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*.* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Financial Press 
By O. R. Hobson, 


Editor-in-Chief of the Financial News 


‘Te object of this article is to trace in broad outline the 





progress of the “‘ Financial Press "’ of Great Britain during 

the present century, and to make certain reflections upon 
its present position. In the term “‘ Financial Press ’’ I include, 
first, the daily financial Press consisting of the daily financial 
newspapers and the financial columns of the lay daily news- 
Papers, and, secondly, the weekly financial Press consisting of 
the weekly newspapers devoted wholly or mainly to finance 
whether their bias is towards “ high finance ” and economics 
like the Economist and the Statist, or towards Stock Exchange 
and investment matters like the Investors’ Chronicle and the 
Stock Exchange Gazette. I shall be mainly concerned with the 
daily financial Press, but I hope it will be clear from the context 
when I am referring to that section and when to the whole 
“ Financial Press,” 

The first point on which I wish to insist is upon the 
tremendous development which the art of financial journalism 
has undergone since the beginning of the century, and even 
since the end of the war. This remark applies more particularly 
to daily journalism, since for obvious reasons the arts of collect- 
ing, selecting and presenting news necessarily play a smaller 
part in the production of the weekly journal (whose purpose is 
more that of a source of reference and of considered comment) 
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than of the daily paper. So far as the daily lay newspapers are 
concerned, it is almost true to say that financial journalism did 
not exist until well on in the first decade of the century. There 
was, of course, financial reporting and some of the leading dailies 
devoted not very greatly smaller proportions of their total 
space to finance than they do now. But finance was then 
treated rather as a “ mystery ’’ which only concerned the 
initiated and which it was not necessary or even desirable to 
make intelligible or attractive to the layman. Thus in the 
"nineties and in the early 1900’s the financial columns of 
The Times consisted of a solid and closely-knit article entitled 
“* The Money Market ” in which were reported the movements 
of the money and exchange markets and the Stock Exchange, 
together with news of dividends and extracts from the reports 
of banks and railways and other important companies. This 
article ran to,say,a column and a half, and was followed by two 
or three columns of Stock Exchange prices under the title of 
** Stocks and Shares,’”’ and further and more detailed informa- 
tion about company dividends, reports and annual meetings 
under the heading “‘ Railway and Other Companies.” ‘‘ The 
Money Market ’’ was what we should call nowadays a rather 
well-informed money market and stock market report. It was 
a medley of information without classification and without 
cross-headings ; the reader of which was given no visual help 
in selecting the important events of the day, and very little 
intellectual help in the shape of editorial comment. Moreover, 
there seems to have been no demand for anything better. At 
any rate, between the early ‘eighties and the early nineteen 
hundreds there was almost no improvement in the scope or 
technique of the financial Press. Compare say The Times of 
1893 with The Times of 1903. The difference is almost 
indiscernible—with the one exception that between the two 
years a cabled American share market report has made its 
appearance. The stagnancy of financial journalism was indeed 
largely merely the reflection of the stagnancy at that period of 
British journalism as a whole. The resumption of progress 
came as a consequence of the Education Act of 1870 and at 
the time when the tree of culture planted by that Act had come 
into bearing and was producing full crops of its somewhat 
crude and coarse fruit. Or rather, so far as finance is concerned, 
it was not until the revolution launched by the founding of the 
Daily Mail had worked its way through to the upper strata of 
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journalism, that the forbidding “‘ Money Article” began to 
develop into something more stimulating and more constructive. 
The Daily Mail was founded in 1896, but it was not till some 
years after that date that financial journalism really began to 
forge ahead. At that time the old Standard easily led the 
daily Press in finance. It owed its position first to A. J. Wilson, 
an able City Editor and a fearless critic, who has been called 
the father of financial daily journalism, and afterwards to 
its possession of an exceptional triumvirate of able City 
journalists—of whom Mr. A. W. Kiddy, its City Editor from 
1899 to 1914 and now City Editor of the Morning Post and the 
doyen of daily financial writers, was one. 

What has just been said applies more particularly to the 
financial columns of the daily Press than to the daily financial 
papers. These journals, of which two, the Financial News, 
founded in 1884, and the Financial Times (1888) now survive, 
were perhaps intended wy nea rather to serve the business 
interests of their founders to shed the light of true know- 
ledge and understanding upon the mysteries of finance. But 
they supplied a demand, which the lay papers with the prudish- 
ness of the age were hardly willing to admit the existence of, 
much less to satisfy. Though they aspired from the first to 
deal with all aspects of finance, they devoted considerable 
portions of their space to the mining markets—the original 
name of the Financial News was the Financial & Mining 
News—and so undoubtedly contributed to the development by 
British capital of the Rand goldfield in the ‘nineties and to that 
great expansion of the world’s gold supply which the economists 
assure us played so important a part in the prosperity attained 
by the world in the years before the Great War. 

I came across a rather amusing example of the difference of 
point of view between the financial dailies and the financial 
columns of the general dailies while I was preparing to write 
this article. In January, 1895, The Times had written a long 
and disparaging article on South African mining companies in 
the course of which it pointed out that the average yield on 
the shares of a number of these companies “ collectively "’ was 
only 2} per cent. The Financial News replied in a leading 
article in which it twitted its austere contemporary with drawing 
conclusions from a statistical analysis which included new 
mines still in the development stage, and therefore naturally 
paying no dividends, with established mines, and thus arrived 
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at so discouraging an average return. ‘‘ You might as well 
say,’ it wrote, “ that Egyptian Unified and Honduras pay 
collectively 2 per cent.” 

In their early years the financial dailies may have been 
less “‘ responsible” than the staider financial columns of 
the lay Press, but they were certainly brighter and livelier 
(even under the severe technical handicaps which tradition 
imposed on them equally with their political contemporaries), 
and they undoubtedly exercised a considerable influence 
upon the development of the City pages of those contemporaries. 
It must be remembered that while the financial dailies had their 
daily leading articles in which their Editors could express a 
general point of view, the City Editors of the political Press 
had, at the beginning of the century and even in some cases 
right up to the war, no convenient vehicle through which 
they could effectively do the same, except in so far as 
they could prevail on their Editors to give them space for an 
article or a leader in the non-financial pages of the paper. 
The Times, under Lord Northcliffe’s control, made journalistic 
history in 1908 by publishing with its ordinary issue a four-page 
weekly financial supplement, but even when in 1913 that 
supplement became a daily one, it still contained no “ City 
Notes.” It seems nowadays almost incredible that the editorial 
column of notes in which the City Editor comments upon the 
financial events and tendencies of the day, and which nowadays 
is so essential a feature of every newspaper, is so comparatively 
recent a development. Mr. Hartley Withers, who was City 
Editor of The Times from 1905 to 1910, had not this essential 
vehicle of expression at his command. Small wonder (but 
what a compensation !) that the urge to self-expression drove 
him to write the ‘‘ Meaning of Money ”’ ! 

Some of the other dailies had, however, adopted this 
feature a good many years earlier than The Times. I have 
Mr. Kiddy’s authority for the statement that it was “‘ invented ”’ 
by Arthur Ellis, City Editor of the Daily News (and for a few 
months of The Times) in the ‘nineties, though only employed 
in a rudimentary form by him. It was fully developed in the 
— by Mr. Kiddy soon after he became City Editor in 
1899. 

The development of the financial Press in the past quarter 
of a century is not by any means to be regarded merely as an 
aspect of the development of journalism in general. It had its 
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own reasons for growth in the great increase of the material 
wealth of the world and of these islands in the early years of 
the century, and in the pre-eminent position held by London 
as a centre of world banking and a clearing-house for world 
trade. The extension of e scale production and the 
joint-stock system of financing it, coupled with the growth of 
pular saving, and of the media of investment necessarily 
rought in their train an increased demand for financial 
information and advice. And that demand was enormously 
stimulated by the economic upheavals of the war and the after- 
war years. Politics then became largely a matter of economic 
questions. Problems of currency policy, of inflation and 
deflation, of budget deficits and price-levels and trade balances 
arose and became insistent, which in pre-war days had hardly 
been discussed outside the works of professional economists. 
— Editors had to become experts in all such matters 
and to expound them to their readers. Price index numbers 
(rarely mentioned before the war in bank parlour or on the 
City page) became their daily bread; they juggled with 
purchasing power parities ; they disputed points of pure theory 
with the professional economists and at least led their readers 
no further astray than some of those gentlemen. 

To the record of post-war progress in British financial 
journalism the financial dailies have contributed at least their 
full share. Anyone who doubts this has only to compare a 
recent issue of either of them with one of a dozen years ago and 
note the improvement in appearance, lay-out and range of 
information. Any wildness they may have displayed in their 
youth they have long since discarded. While they still give 
proportionately more space to the reputedly more speculative 
sections of the Stock Exchange (mines, tea, and rubber shares 
and the like) than their lay contemporaries, they have little 
reason to fear comparison with any of these as regards the 
quality of their treatment of matters of high finance and 
economic policy. 

One of the developments of toy journalism was less 
creditable to the newspapers. refer to the columns of 


financial advice on investments, or, bluntly, “ tips,’’ which have 
graced many of them in recent years. In saying this I disclaim 
any intention to moralize. The public undoubtedly demands 
that the financial Press shall give it advice upon investment 
and speculation, and the Press cannot live unless it gives the 
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public what it wants. Nor am I greatly embarrassed by the 
oft-enunciated, but specious dilemma that no man’s advice on 
investments is ‘of value, since, if it were, he would be making 
money for himself instead of telling others how to. There 
is all the difference in the world between the carefully considered 
and properly qualified recommendation by a writer of judgment 
and experience, and the irresponsible and undocumented 

“market tip’ bandied from mouth to mouth in the Stock 
Exchange and its purlieus, and passed on to the public through 
the Press when the “ insiders "’ have helped themselves. e 
former may not infrequently prove wrong, but it will at least be 
much more often right than wrong. The latter, while for a 
time it may flatter the tipster, must usually prove disastrous 
in the end, for it is of the bubble order carrying within it the 
seeds of its collapse. The large circulation papers in particular 
have sometimes found the temptation to ill-considered tipping 
hard to resist, because with their countless readers almost any 
tip is assured of a Pyrrhic success. 

As the result of all the developments I have described, it 
became necessary for the newspapers to devote greatly increased 
space to finance. To mention but one point, the record of 
“business done’? on the London Stock Exchange which 
The Times could comfortably accommodate in one column in 
1895 now requires nine or ten columns, and the demand among 
investors for daily access to this record is such that in addition 
to the financial newspapers, at least half a dozen of the general 
dailies now print it. This increased space could only be 
provided on one condition, namely that the newspapers were 
in a position to earn sufficient additional revenue to pay for it. 
This brings me to a difficult and delicate part of my subject. 

Under the British system of newspaper production, as 
everyone knows, the reader of the newspaper pays only a very 
small proportion of the cost price of the paper he reads, often 
little more, or even less, than the cost of the actual paper on 
which the copy he buys is printed, the rest being provided by 
the sale of space in the n aper to advertisers. It is only in 
virtue of the contributions of the advertisers that newspapers of 
the size and attractiveness to which the public has become 
accustomed can be produced. That can easily be proved, if 
proof were needed, by glancing at a foreign a er 
emanating from a country where newsp _ advertising 1s 
developed than it is here. Moreover, the proportion of the 
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cost of newspaper production which is contributed by advertisers 
has tended to grow. Newspaper costs have risen enormously 
since the war—it is notorious, for example, that wages in the 
printing trades have risen in greater proportion than in any 
other important industry—and though the sale price of many 
newspapers is higher than before the war, the increase is not 
more in most cases than the increase in the actual size of the 

aper. And of newspaper advertising, that concerned with 
anil is the most expensive to the advertiser and the most 
lucrative to the newspaper. It is what railways would call the 
“* high-grade traffic,” traffic which pays a higher charge because 
it will “‘ bear’ it. Of this high-grade newspaper traffic there 
are three main classes, namely (1) prospectuses or “‘ statements ”’ 
of new issues which bear the highest charge because publicity 
is a fundamental necessity to him who solicits subscriptions to a 
new issue; (2) reports of company meetings; and (3) miscel- 
laneous financial advertisements such as company reports, 
“ shutting ”’ notices, bond drawings and the like. These forms 
of advertising have developed greatly in the last quarter of a 
century with the growth of joint-stock enterprise. This is 
especially the case with the “‘ company meeting.”’ This form 
of advertising was almost unknown until about 25 years ago. 
The Times first published reports of company meetings in its 
advertisement columns in 1908 ; previous to that, while includ- 
ing in its news columns reports of such meetings as it considered 
to be of public interest, it had offered to provide reports of 
meetings ordered three days in advance (but not to print them 
in its own columns) for a fee of £2 a thousand words. With 
the ~~ growth of small shareholdings the advertising in the 

ublic Press of the chairman’s speech at the annual meeting 
hed a convenient means of informing the whole body of 
shareholders of the company’s oe and (provided he could 
give a satisfactory account of it) promoted its prestige and 
credit with the investing public in general. 

The name of the man who first thought of this method of 
publicity has not come down to history (or, at any rate, is 
unknown to me), but he certainly had the spark of genius in 
him, Of the financial dailies it is a rough approximation to the 
truth to say that they rely upon company meeting advertising, 
plus the miscellaneous financial advertisements to enable them 
to make ends meet, and upon prospectuses for their profit. 
For the weekly financial Press and the general dailies company 
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meeting advertising is not of quite such vital interest, but it is 
very important. 

Financial advertising in the lump has therefore certainly 
contributed much more largely to newspaper revenues in the 
last ten years than ever before. But it would be idle to shirk 
the fact that the newspapers have had to pay a price for this 
contribution to their fortunes. In an ideal world it might 
be possible to have a newspaper system in which an advertiser 
neither asked for nor expected editorial favours from the 
newspaper, and in which the Editor was entirely unconcerned 
with the advertisements which his newspaper carried. This 
ideal state is, however, far removed from the concrete facts. 
In actual fact financial advertisers, in a large proportion of cases, 
expect editorial reference to the subject-matter of their advertise- 
ments; they expect those references to be favourable, and 
resent it if they are not. It is a very natural attitude, but when, 
as not infrequently happens, the expectation or the resentment 
express themselves in the threat (veiled or open) to withhold 
advertising, it is obvious that it becomes a very difficult matter 
for the newspaper editor or City Editor to comment freely and 
unreservedly upon a balance sheet or a chairman’s speech. 
I am not, of course, saying that all advertisers or all newspapers 
behave alike in the matter. Many advertisers, including 
many of the largest joint-stock institutions, take a large-minded 
attitude and are slow to take umbrage at criticism even if they 
consider it to be ill-founded. And some newspapers in virtue 
of their standing and traditions, or it may be of their large 
circulation, are better able than others to withstand the pressure 
of advertisers. I am not in the least suggesting that anything 
which could be fairly called corrupt practice exists. In British 
journalism there is nothing in the remotest degree resembling 
the system of subsidy and blackmail that prevails in a portion 
of the French Press. But I do say that it would be disingenuous 
of me in writing of the British financial Press if I were to 
ignore the plain fact that the system under which a large part 
of the costs of newspaper production is provided not by selling 
news but by selling advertising space to some extent restricts 
freedom of criticism on matters of finance. The British Press 
is for this reason less outspoken in its comment on company 
finance than the German Press is (or was before the Hitler 
revolution), for the reason that the German Press depends 
hardly at all upon financial advertising. 
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I cannot suggest any radical cure for this defect of British 
financial journalism. It is out of the question, particularly so 
far as daily papers are concerned, whilst production costs 
remain so high and while the public demands so expensive and 
comprehensive a service, that the Press can exist without 
advertisements. But the system can be made, and indeed 
already is, tolerable by forbearance on the part of advertisers 
and by insistence by the public upon expert and critical 
discussion of company finance in the Press. I am not without 
faith that the spread of financial education (which I believe has 
been and is making progress, notwithstanding some recent 
evidence to the contrary) will lead to an increasing measure of 
insistence by the public on expert and critical analysis of 
company reports in the financial Press. 

The financial Press labours, in my view, under another 
handicap, one extraneous to itself, in the restrictive influence 
of the law of libel or rather of the interpretation of that law 
by the Courts. I am well aware that I am touching upon an 
exceedingly difficult problem. There can be no condemnation 
too strong for reckless and malicious criticism in the sphere of 
finance and commerce. On the other hand, it is vital for the 
maintenance of a high standard of financial morality not only 
that there should be real freedom of comment in the Press on 
financial matters, but that newspapers should not be un- 
necessarily hampered by the constant fear of costly actions for 
libel brought against them on relatively trivial grounds. I 
should like in this connection to quote the following from an 
article by a wise and experienced writer which appeared in the 
Economist some years ago :— 

“ The result of this growing popularity of libel actions 
is to make the — extraordinarily, almost morbidly, 
cautious ; and while caution is an excellent thing, it may 
go beyond the point at which it serves the public interest. 
Already the caution of newspapers has, we think, got 
beyond that point, and many things that cry aloud for 
domestic comment are passed over in silence because of 
the libel danger. The root of the trouble lies in the cost 
of litigation, and in the mental attitude of juries, and 
it is at least worth considering whether the procedure of 
the courts should be altered, and the Chancery practice 
introduced into the King’s Bench—the practice by which, 
after judgment has been given the amount of damages is 
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referred to a master and argued before him. This method 
would at least make it less likely that outrageously high 
damages will be given by a jury in a moment of sympathetic 
enthusiasm, and would remove the temptation of a litigant 
to gamble on the jury’s sympathy. The extent of the 
damage should, as ‘ter as possible, be proved, not 
guessed at.’ 


These words were written before the flagrant “‘ group finance ”’ 
scandals of the 1928-29 boom had been brought to light. I 
think that it is undeniable that it was only the fear of the law of 
libel (based upon a sound estimation of its dangers) which 
prevented the Press from exposing at least half a dozen of these 
scandals in time, at least, to save the pockets of a considerable 
proportion of the victims. But the evolution of English legal 
tradition is a slow process and it would be unwise to count on 
an early achievement of the modifications of practice which 
the Economist writer, rightly in my view, urges. 


O. R. Hosson. 
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The Gold Standard 


HILE the time for the general restoration of the gold 

standard appears remote, public opinion in this country 

is moving in the direction of our return to gold, and 
so it may be helpful to describe in brief terms what the 
gold standard is, and what conditions underlie its successful 
operation in the future. The following description relates to 
the — theory of the gold standard, and does not apply to 
conditions as they exist in this country to-day. 

When a country is on the gold standard, it has passed and 
undertakes to enforce certain laws. First of all, it enacts that its 
principal coins, which are legal tender to an unlimited amount, 
shall contain definite weights of gold of a definite fineness. 
In England, the sovereign contains by law just over 123} grains 
of standard gold, eleven-twelfths fine, and an ounce troy of 
standard gold can therefore be coined into 3423 sovereigns. 
Next, the central bank is bound by law to buy and sell gold 
at fixed prices co nding to the gold content of the country’s 

rincipal coins, and in England, the Bank of England was 
und by the Gold Standard Act of 1925 to buy gold offered 
to it at a minimum price of 77s. 9d. per standard ounce and 
to sell gold at a maximum price of 77s. 104d. per standard 
ounce. Next, if a country is on the gold standard, so that 
gold coins circulate freely, the central bank is bound to pay 
out gold coins on the presentation of any bank-notes issued by 
it. Alternatively, if the gold bullion standard is in force, the 
central bank is not bound to redeem its notes in gold coin, 
but is only bound to sell gold bars of 400 ounces in weight at 
its statutory selling price. This means in effect that the central 
bank is only bound to sell gold wholesale (for a gold bar is worth, 
at 77s. 10}d. per ounce, about £1,560), and is not bound to sell 
retail. The result is that gold coin does not disappear out of 
the central bank into internal circulation, but anyone is free to 
buy gold in large quantities, either for hoarding or for shipment 
abroad in payment of a foreign debt. In England, however, 
ae has been checked by further legislation empowering 
the Bank of England to buy compulsorily at its statutory buying 





price any gold held in excess of £10,000 by a British subject. 
In order to fulfil its obligations, the central bank of a country 
on the gold standard is bound by law to maintain a minimum 
gold cover to its notes and other sight liabilities. Finally, before 
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a country can claim to be on the gold standard, it must impose 
no restrictions upon the importation and exportation of gold. 

These are the legal conditions appertaining to the gold 
standard, and the abrogation of any one of them involves the 
suspension of the gold standard. Thus, when England went 
off the gold standard in September, 1931, the only legal change 
was the passing of an Act relieving the Bank of England from 
the necessity to sell gold at a fixed maximum price. This relief 
was all that was needed to drive us off gold. 

The next stage is to describe how the gold standard operates 
internally and internationally, and it is convenient to begin with 
its internal operation. To-day, the money in use in a country 
takes two main forms, bank-notes and bank deposits subject to 
cheque. Bank-notes are now legal tender without limit, while 
cheques though not legal tender are in practice used universally 
for the settlement of all large transactions. The number of 
notes in existence depends directly upon the amount of gold 
in the vaults of the central bank. Here, the Bank of England 
is only allowed to issue notes unbacked by gold up to a limit of 
£260,000,000, and while it is possible to vary that limit, 
changes are made very rarely. Abroad, many central banks have 
to carry a minimum percentage of gold as cover to their notes, 
so that a direct relation between the note issue and a central 
bank’s gold stocks equally exists. 

The size of the aggregate deposits held by a country’s 
banking system, regarded as a single unit, is also dependent 
upon the size of the central bank’s gold stocks, but the con- 
nection is much less rigid. Inasmuch as the banking system 
as a whole maintains a fairly constant ratio between its cash 
and its deposits, it follows that if bank cash increases, deposits 
tend to increase as well ; and vice versa. Furthermore, bankers 
always have regard to the amount of cash held by them whenever 
they make loans, discount bills or buy securities, and so there is 
equally a connection between the size of bank cash and the 
extension of bank credit in its various forms. 

Now bank cash consists partly of bank-notes held in the 
banks’ tills and partly of the banks’ deposits at the central bank. 
The total size of the commercial bank deposits at the 
central bank depends upon the extent to which the central bank 
itself is extending credit, i.e., is ing advances or purchasing 
bills or securities. Finally, the central bank’s power to extend 
credit is governed mainly by the size of its gold stocks. In 
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England, the Bank of England guides its credit policy by the 
size of its reserve of notes, and this reserve represents the 
difference between the notes actually issued and the notes held 
by the public and other banks. If the Bank loses gold it has 
to retire notes, and if it fails to recover notes from the public 
or the banks, it has to reduce its reserve. Abroad many central 
banks are bound to keep a minimum percentage of gold not 
only against their note circulation but against their sight 
liabilities which include the deposits of other banks. 

The net result is that in theory both the volume of the 
bank-note issue and the size of bank deposits vary directly with 
the amount of gold held by the country’s central bank, and any 
change in the gold stocks involves a proportionate change in 
both bank-notes and deposits—that is in the country’s supply 


of money. 

Coming now to the external or international implications 
of the gold standard, the first thing to notice is the par of 
exchange between two countries. is can be explained 


simply. The sovereign contains a fixed weight of gold, deter- 
mined by British law ; and the franc contains a different weight 
of gold, determined by French law. It so happens that £1 
contains just as much gold as Frs.124-21*, and that is why 
the par of ex e between England and France is 
£1 = Frs.124:21. e reason why most pars work out at odd 
amounts arises from the different weights and measures and 
from the different finenesses of gold employed in various 
countries. 

Now, suppose that a citizen of one country wishes to pay 
money to a citizen of a second country. If both countries are 
on the gold standard he can go to the central bank of his own 
country and buy gold, paying for it with his own currency. 
He can then take this gold to the central bank of the second 
country and make it buy the gold and pay for it in the currency 
of that country. He can then use that currency to make his 
payment, because that currency is legal tender in the second 
country. 

Obviously this is a clumsy and expensive method of 
making international pa sc and, therefore, resort is only had 
to it when the rate of exchange moves so far away from parity 
that it becomes too expensive to remit in the ordinary way. 





* Assuming that such a coin existed ! 
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Still, the fact remains that when other methods fail or become 
too expensive, in the last resort outstanding differences between 
one ——~ and another are, under the gold standard, settled 
in gold. 

Next, let us consider the case of a sustained unidirectional 
flow of gold from one country to another. Take first the causes 
of such a flow. One cause may be an excess of imports. This 
in turn can only arise from one cause, namely, that foreign 
goods are cheaper than home goods ; and this implies that home 
prices are above the world level. Another cause of a gold 
out-flow may be that capital is being exported for investment 
abroad, and this can only happen because foreign securities are 
either safer or more profitable. This in turn implies either that 
home finances are in an unsound condition or that home interest 
rates are too low. 

So much for the causes of a gold out-flow. Now let us 
consider the consequences. As we have already seen, a loss of 
gold forces the home banking system to contract credit, to call 
in its loans, to sell its securities, to raise its interest rates on 
various kinds of loans, and in general to reduce the total supply 
of money in proportion to its loss of gold. The result is a 
general contraction in trade, and a fall of both security and 
commodity prices. Therefore, home goods become cheaper and 
home investments become more profitable. Also any drift in 
the direction of unsound finance is immediately pulled up short. 

This means that the weaknesses which were the cause of 
the gold out-flow are automatically corrected by the consequences 
of the gold out-flow. 

Exactly the converse happens when a country gains gold. 
The new gold permits the b ing system to expand credit, 
to grant more loans, to reduce its interest rates, to buy more 
securities and to increase the supply of money. Hence trade 
expands, and security and commodity prices rise. Thus, home 
goods become dearer, and so exports decline and imports 
increase. Home investment becomes less profitable, and there 
develops a tendency for capital to seek employment abroad. 
Finally, the easier credit situation offers greater scope for the 
growth of unsound finance. All these developments combine 
to check the gold influx and to create conditions conducive to 
a gold efflux. So once more we see that under the gold standard 
the causes of a gold influx are automatically corrected. To sum 
up, the gold standard acts in theory as an automatic regulator 
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of internal and international trade and finance. If a country’s 
internal economic system gets out of line with those of other 
countries on the gold standard, the operation of the gold 
standard tends to pull it back again. 

In practice, of course, the gold standard has never been 
entirely automatic. The banking system of the country never 
adjusts itself exactly to each individual gain or loss of gold. 
If gold comes in, credit is not at once extended in exact 
proportion, nor is credit always contracted at once, if gold goes 
out. It must be remembered that central banks are only 
bound to maintain a minimum ratio of gold to currency and 
credit. There is no legal maximum ratio, and in practice most 
banking systems operate well above the minimum, so as to keep 
a margin of safety in hand, It is this that makes the gold 
standard in practice a managed currency system. 

Now, why is it that the gold standard has broken down ; 
and why is it that some people wish to replace it with some new 
currency system? There are several explanations, and in many 
respects the gold standard and those operating it are the victims 
of circumstances rather than the main a. When many 
countries are all operating the gold standard, it is clear that the 
average level of prices all over the area covered by those 
countries depends largely on the relation between the total 
quantity of gold held by all those countries and the total volume 
of their trade. If there is a shortage of gold, then prices must 
fall, and as prices fall, so enterprise is discouraged and the 
volume of trade contracts. Here it is once more possible to 
discern the corrective function of the gold standard, for the 
contraction of trade off-sets the shortage of gold, and so permits 
of a recovery of prices. Still, if there is a serious shortage of 
gold, a severe fall in prices and contraction of trade may have 
to take place, and this may impose an intolerable strain on the 
economic and social systems of the countries involved. 

Next, while the gold standard can operate automatically 
and with a minimum of management, it must have freedom to 
operate. In icular it needs four conditions for its success. 

e first is that goods shall be reasonably free to move from 
one country to another, so that an excess of exports is able to 
give way to equilibrium or even to a temporary excess of 
imports, Thus, the gold standard can be defeated by excessive 
trade restrictions. Secondly, capital must be free to move about 
the world, so that fluctuations in interest rates can exercise their 
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corrective influence. This requires both legislative freedom for 
capital movements, and also a willingness on the part of the 
investor to send his money where it can be employed to the 
best advantage. Thirdly, there must be an absence of excessive 
one-way payments, such as the interest and amortisation of 
large long-term international debts of an unproductive character. 
The investment of money for the development of a new country 
does not usually come under this category, for such investment 
should enable the country to produce and export enough to cover 
the service of the loan. On the other hand, money borrowed 
internationally to fill a series of budget deficits, or to finance 
war or other unproductive expenditure, comes under this 
category, and the same applies to war indemnity payments, 
even if those payments are being made to repair war e 
in the recipient country. Finally, the operation of the gold 
standard depends upon a reasonable degree of elasticity in 
wages and other production costs, so that a sharp fall in prices 
does not involve the wholesale bankruptcy of producers and a 
general cessation of production. 

Unless these conditions obtain, a flow of gold from one 
country to another cannot call into being the natural corrective 
forces. Instead, gold tends to accumulate in inordinate 
quantities in certain countries. The banking system of such a 
country at once finds itself upon the horns of a dilemma. [If it 
gives full rein to its huge gold acquisitions, it has to expand 
credit to an unwieldy, unnecessary and dangerous extent, 
thereby plunging the country into an orgy of unsound tradin 
and speculation. Conversely, if it does not expand credit in 
proportion to its gold acquisitions, it is in effect sterilizing part 
of its gold. This means y that the gold influx is not being 
allowed to exercise its normal corrective influence, and secondly 
that the total effective gold supply of the world is being reduced. 
Gold sterilized in this way might, for all the use it is, be dropped 
back into the mines from which it came. 

Without going into the details of recent history, it is arguable 
that it was the non-fulfilment of some or all of these conditions 
that caused the recent general break-down of the gold standard. 
This implies that there are certain matters to be put right in 
the world, before the gold standard can be re-established with 
a reasonable chance of being able to operate successfully. 

As regards the future, any forecast is extremely hazardous, 
and so no definite prediction will be attempted. Still, it may 
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help to indicate exactly what legal stabilization means, whenever 
the time becomes ripe for it. It is agreed that new pars of 
exchange will in many cases have to be found, and that inter- 
national co-operation will be needed to ensure that there is no 
competition in currency depreciation, and that the new ws 
place all countries upon as equal terms as ible. e 
actual method of determining the new pars will consist of the 
simultaneous passage by various countries of new laws altering 
the gold content of their respective principal coins. If, for 
example, the gold content of the sovereign is written down by 
one-third and that of the dollar by one-half, while that of the 
franc remains unchanged, then the new pars will be £1 = $6-48 
and £1 = Frs.82-80. These examples are purely hypothetical 
and are only quoted to show how in practice the new pars will 
be reached by the simultaneous revaluation of the different 
currencies in terms of gold. 

As regards the internal consequences of revaluation, the 
first thing to happen will be the automatic appreciation in each 
country of the central bank’s gold stocks. This will yield a 
profit to the central bank, but it is very possible that all or part 
of this profit will be taken over by the Government and be used 
for the repayment of debt, for the remission of taxation or for 
the financing of new public works. Still, the central bank will 
retain the gold at its new and enhanced value, and so a general 
expansion of currency and credit, in proportion to the apprecia- 
tion of gold, will be permissible. Thus, prices will tend to rise, 
and trade will receive a stimulus. e use made by the 
Government of the profit on the gold appreciation will in all 
probability add a further stimulus to trade. This will happen 
simultaneously in every country where the revaluation of the 
currency takes place. Incidentally, the price of gold itself, in 
terms of currency, will rise above its former legal price when 
the gold standard was last in force. The devaluation of the 
pound by one-third would raise the London price of gold from 
en 85s. to approximately 127s. 6d. per fine ounce. 

is would stimulate gold production and provide an additional 
insurance against a gold sh e. 

As the pound, dollar and c form the basic triangle in 
the world’s foreign ex ¢ system, it is arguable that the new 
position of this triangle should be fixed first. Then the rest 
of the world could link up with these basic currencies. The 
British Empire and the sterling group should find little difficulty 
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in doing so, and the main difficulty will arise with those countries 
which are maintaining a nominal gold standard with the aid of 
drastic exchange restrictions. Here we are getting beyond the 
scope of this article, but it is legitimate to indicate that in their 
case the process of linking up will involve the simultaneous 
devaluation of their currencies, to meet their own requirements 
and the new values of the pound, dollar and franc ; the lowering 
of tariffs and the removal of exchange restrictions ; and perhaps 
an agreed adjustment of outstanding indebtedness. More than 
this ought not to be said as to the general outlook for the future, 
but there is one fundamental fact which perhaps deserves more 
emphasis than it has yet received. That is that the general 
re-establishment of the gold standard can be effected in such 
a way as to promote a legitimate expansion of credit, and need 
not be a deflationary act at all. If deflation follows, it is because 
the attempt is being made to operate the gold standard under 
conditions which do not permit of its success. 
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Notes of the Month 





The Money Market—December has proved a fairly 
uneventful month. Day-to-day money was quite comfortable 
at ? and 4 per cent., while first 1} per cent. and finally 2 per 
cent. was charged for loans into January. The payment of the 
War Loan dividend on December 1st caused any 
little disturbance, partly because only £35-0 millions was 
distributed, against {50-0 millions in previous years, and 
er | because on this occasion the payment coincided with 
a of £32-0 millions on the new 2} per cent. Conversion 
Loan. Thus in the end only £7-2 millions had to be borrowed 
from the Bank of England to finance the War Loan dividend, 
and this amount was repaid within a week. As December 
Ercepemed, the banks gradually reduced their purchases of 

reasury bills, partly because they had to meet Christmas 
currency withdrawals by the public, and partly because they 
were preparing for their December 31st balance sheets. 
Discount rates consequently became harder, until on 
December 22nd, the average Treasury bill tender rate was 
£1 2s. 11° 46d. per cent., compared with 19s. 0-79d. per cent. 
on December 1st. Market discount rates were to some extent 
nominal, but hot Treasury bills were quoted at 1} per cent. 
on December 21st, compared with 1 per cent. three weeks 
before. These rates contrast markedly with the low rates of 
} and ,'; per cent. current as recently as last September, but 
there may be a slight recession in rates in the New Year, when 
the banks resume their normal purchases and when Treasury 
bills are redeemed out of revenue. It is noticeable, however, 
that while between September 8th and December 8th the total 
Treasury bill issue was reduced by £65 millions, there was a 
tendency for allotments at the weekly tender to increase. This 
bears out a suggestion made in the November Review that the 
reduction in the Treasury bill issue due to the recent Conversion 
Loan issue might well be confined to bills held by Government 
Departments, and need not affect the market’s supply of bills. 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The leading exchange rates were 
much steadier in December than in previous months. As 
ards the dollar, from December 1st to December 18th the 
official American price of gold was left unchanged at $34-o1 per 
ounce. The absence of any change gave scope for rumours of 
impending stabilization, and also checked speculative sales of 
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dollars. In consequence, the main force operating on the 
exchanges was the seasonal commercial demand for dollars and 
during these eighteen days the spot rate appreciated from 
$5 -18} to $5-14, and the three months’ rate from 10 to 7} cents 
discount, On December 13th in fact the spot rate was as low 
as $5-02. Even though an increase in the American price of 
gold to $34-06 an ounce was announced on December 18th, 
the dollar maintained its strength, the spot rate being $5-084 
two days later. French francs have pm strengthened as a 
result of the passage of the budget. The spot rate has been 
steady at between Frs.83 and Frs.84, and the discount on three 
months’ francs has narrowed to 28 centimes, against margins 
Fo centimes and more a month before. Furthermore, very 
little support of the franc by the British control has lately been 
necessary and the outflow of gold from the Banque de France 
has also been checked. Early in the month new decrees were 
issued governing the Argentine exchange. The most important 
of these decrees frees all blocked pesos in so far as their di 

inside the Argentine is concerned. Earlier decrees alt the 
official rate against the French franc from Frs.14-84 to 
Frs.12-38 per gold peso (equivalent to a depreciation of the 
Sterling value of the gold peso from 423d. to 354d.), and 
arranged that official allotments of foreign exchange should be 
made to importers by tender. Those in need of further details 
regarding these changes in the Argentine exchange regulations 
should apply to their bankers, but it may be said that taken 
together these changes mark a definite advance in the direction 


of freer dealings in a 

The Stock Exchange. iet conditions have Fagen ye on 
the Stock Exchange, but prices have been steady and firm. 
The recovery of the dollar after its November collapse has had 
a favourable influence. British Government securities have 
advanced > _— being py by the hig eee ——— 
returns and the prospects of a budget surplus. ong fo 
issues, German bonds were naturally weak as the result of th 
reduction from 50 to 30 per cent. in enol rtion of the 
interest payable in cash. Home railway st ve been very 
steady, with a tendency to harden just before Christmas on 
good traffic returns. Industrial issues also showed little change 
during the month, but once more a hardening tendency was in 
evidence. In the more specialized markets, gold mining shares 
have been irregular, and base metals steady but inactive. Tea 
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shares were active early in the month, but have since become 
easier. The oil and rubber markets have lacked interest. 


Bh ng Trade.—The November trade returns are quite 

. Imports of raw materials are £2-0 ions 

higher in October, and while this increase may be seasonal, 

it at least shows that no set-back has yet occurred. This is 

confirmed by the fact that raw material imports are also £3-3 

millions higher than those in November, 1932. Exports are 

well maintained, those of manufactured goods showing an 

advance of £3-2 millions on the previous November. The 

results for the first eleven months of 1932 and 1933 are 
summarised below :— 





Descripti Jan.-Nov. 
_ 1932" 





£ mn. 
Total a oe eee ne on 642-5 
Retained Impo: oon ene on 595-7 
Raw Material } remme — ons 148-8 
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Total ay British — 
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The adverse trade balance for the first eleven months of 
1933 is £230°9 millions, and this looks as if our previous 
suggestion of an adverse trade balance of about £250 millions 
for the whole year may be fulfilled. As regards the volume of 
our overseas trade, im —— of iron ore, cotton, wool and rubber 
are all larger than in first eleven months of 1932. Exports 
of woollen and linen goods, and B canning and motor cars 
also show an improvement, but shipments of machinery and 
cotton yarn and cloth are smaller in 1932. Exports of 
coal, iron and steel show little change. 














Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 


News from home industries continues to be encouraging, 
and it is particularly satisfactory that the revival has spread 
so that it now embraces practically every trade. The coal, iron 
and steel trades are now much busier than early in the year, 
and stocks of pig-iron have almost completely disappeared. 
Engineering and even shipbuilding are also showing signs of 
revival. Among the textile trades, the woollen industry remains 
very busy and there is no sign of any check to the upward trend 
of prices. The cotton industry was rather more active at the 
poo of November, but there has since been a further recession. 
Coming now to more general indications, the returns of 
unemployment, railway goods traffic, and retail trade all record 
a further improvement, and it is reported that this year’s 
Christmas trade has been the best since 1930. Overseas trade 
also shows a slight improvement, but this is much less marked. 
It is clear that so far the revival has been mainly internal, but 
—, these limits the outlook for 1934 appears to be very 

opeful. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, at the 
end of November work on the land was well forward, and 
autumn-sown corn presented a healthy and vigorous appearance. 
The total production of potatoes is estimated at 3,478,000 tons. 
Tubers are smaller than usual, but of good quality, and so far 
little disease has been reported. Root crops generally are 
reported to be smaller in size than usual. At the end of 
November sheep and outlying cattle were in fair condition, and 
milk yields were normal. No excessive demands upon winter 
keep had then been reported. 


Scotland—The open weather during December has 
enabled farm work to proceed without interruption. The wheat 
crop looks particularly well. Unemployment among agricultural 
workers appears to be growing worse, and with seasonal work 
so far advanced, staffs are being still further reduced over the 
winter months. Produce markets show little improvement. 
Barley maintains its recent rise in price, but potatoes are almost 
unsaleable. The livestock markets have benefited from the 
Christmas demand. 
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Coal 





Hull.—While the quota is reasonably large, home demand 
is very heavy. The result is that supplies of many descriptions 
for the export market are limited, and prices rule high. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne-——The November improvement has 
been well maintained, and the outlook for the winter is satis- 
factory. Full time is assured for the Northumberland collieries, 
and any free coal available commands an advance on schedule 
prices. The Durham market is quiet, but there is a good 
demand for gas and bunker coal. Foundry coke is selling well 
at considerably higher prices. 

ag, vpn yo is more active, and demand exceeds 
supply. e export market shows a considerable improvement. 
Industrial fuels are in keen request, and there is a shortage of 
certain grades, House coal is in good demand, and prices are 
hardening. 

Cardiff—The general position is unchanged, but a few 
collieries have been made busier by the acceleration of shipments 
before the holidays. Still all classes of coal, with the exception 
of some small coals and washed nuts, are readily obtainable at 
schedule prices. Forward business is dull. There is a better 
inland demand for furnace and foundry coke. 

Newport.—The immediate outlook is not promising. The 
lack of orders from Italy and the Irish Free State is affecting 
the port seriously. November coke shipments were lower than 
in any month this year except April. 

Swansea.—The anthracite market has been i . Best 
qualities were firm, but there were few enquiries for inferior 
grades, Steam coals were easy, and bunker ughs have been 
freely offered. 

East of Scotland.—Steam coal is in strong demand, and 
the Fife output is booked up for several weeks ahead. Washed 
fuels show little change, and only small quantities are obtainable. 
There is a ready market for round coal. 

Glasgow.—The cold weather has brought an increased 
demand for house and gas coal, and fuel for electricity works, 

Pp 


and shippers have also ressing for supplies with which 


to complete contracts. Notwithstanding an increase of 400,000 
tons in the quarterly quota, it proved practically impossible to 
obtain cargo quantities of the leading shipping qualities in the 
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East of Scotland, and keen competition for the small lots of 
“ free ’’ coal required to complete cargoes caused a considerable 
stiffening of prices. The prevailing scarcity has also delayed 
tonnage in many cases. Lanarkshire collieries have been very 
well employed, but there was little shortage of large coals for 
export. 

Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Business has improved considerably, and 
the outlook is better than for a long time past. Prices of general 
iron foundry and semi-finished products have been raised, and 
elsewhere prices are definitely harder. Forward buying is good. 


Sheffield —Trade continues to improve. Additional blast 
furnaces and open-hearth furnaces have been re-opened, but 
in certain lines demand still exceeds supply. Prospects for the 
New Year are eer Se during 1933 unemployment 
poy ay by over 15,000. The scrap market is active and prices 
are firm. 


Tees-side.—The industry is more active than it has been 
for several years. Nearly all sections are busy. The main 
exceptions are shipbuilding, and railway and structural materials, 
and even here there has been a slight improvement. Current 
— of pig-iron is below market needs, and three or four 
additional blast furnaces are likely to be rekindled in January. 
Makers of semi-finished steel have heavy order books, and a 
considerable amount of plant is having to operate during the 
Christmas and New Year holidays. 


Newport.—Imports of semi-manufactured iron and steel 
show a tendency to increase, and exports are falling away. 
Local blast furnaces are still inactive, but other sections of the 
—— are benefiting from the definite improvement in home 

emand., 


Swansea.—The tinplate trade has been rather slow, and 
prices are lower. Still a large Canadian order has recently been 
secured. No foreign tinplate bars have recently been imported, 
and conditions in the steel trade have improved. 


Glasgow.—Home trade is better in all respects, and makers 
in all sections were better employed in December than they 
have been for a considerable time. The duty of 33} per cent. 
on Continental iron and steel is proving very effective. Export 
trade is poor, and it is feared that the depreciation of the dollar 
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will stimulate American competition in Canada and South 
America. Still most makers are confident that they will be 
more actively employed after the holidays, as they have not yet 
derived full benefit from the revival in shipbuilding and other 
home industries. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—There is a considerable improvement in the 
heavy section, and the position is more hopeful. Reports from 
the motor trade are most encouraging. e demand for cars 
up to 12 h.p. is very strong. Order books are full, and makers 
are behind with deliveries. Business in light commercial 
vehicles is good, and export trade is improving. In the motor 
cycle trade good orders have been received for the New Year. 
Exports remain poor, with the exception of those to Holland 
and the Empire. 

Coventry.—The motor manufacturing industry is healthy, 
and the outlook is promising. Makers of motor and pedal cycles 
are very active. 

Leeds.—There is some improvement, particularly in light 
engineering. 

Luton.—Makers of both private cars and commercial 
vehicles are busy, and demand is expanding. Makers of motor 
components are very busy. Hydraulic engineers report an 
improvement. General engineers are very active, and foundry- 
men are exceptionally busy. 

Sheffield —General engineering continues to improve. All 
sections of the tool trade are much better employed than for 
— time past. Many firms are working overtime, including 

night shift in some cases, and even so deliveries are beginning 
ra fall behind. 

Glasgow.—Shipbuilders have received fresh contracts, 
aggregating fully 80,000 tons, and some of these are for large 

ma Marine engineers are consequently assured of better 
power mndlioewry largely on engines of the Diesel type. Other 
branches of engineering are quieter, but the outlook is thought 
to be more hopeful. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 








Birmingham.— The pee tool trade is hampered by fo: 
exchange restrictions, an 


in some cases orders cannot 
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executed. Manufacturers of cheap lines of jewellery are 
busy, and the high-class trade is better. Chromium and allied 
platers are doing well. There is a decided improvement in the 
cold rolled brass and copper section. Export trade, particularly 
with the Empire, is better, and good orders have been received 
for 1934. Some tube manufacturers are working overtime, and 
gn holidays are being curtailed in order to keep pace 
with orders. 


Sheffield—Notwithstanding the approaching end of the 
seasonal trade, good orders are still being booked, and the 
cutlery and plate sections are better placed than they have been 
for several years. Large quantities of knives, forks, spoons, 
flat-ware and hollow-ware are now being produced, and prices 
are hardening. The scissor trade is working at full capacity, 
and the output of safety razor blades has reached enormous 
proportions. 

Wolverhampton.—A brisk demand is reported, and many 
factories are working at their maximum capacity. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—The demand for cotton fabrics has declined 
and spinners are reluctant to enlarge their operations ; spot 
sales of the raw material have accordingly fallen off. Although 
values remain fairly constant—all deliveries are now quoted 
at around 5d.—the “ futures’ market continues lethargic. 
Exchange variations have had little influence, and the December 
Bureau figures—13,177,000 bales—were in accordance with 
expectations. In the prevailing obscurity as to the next move 
in American fiscal policy, operators are content to restrict their 
commitments. A slackening in the American textile trades has 
contributed to the listlessness obtaining here. Despite the 
general retardation of business which has occurred latterly, and 
which may be ascribed to the United States monetary situation, 
the following figures are of interest, and illustrate the improve- 
ment as — American cotton that has been noted in previous 





reports. e statistics given are in thousands of bales. 
I93I-2 1932-3 1933-4 

Cotton exports from U.S.A. ... 3,031 3,252 3,426 

World’s spinners’ takings ... 4,715 4,756 5,130 


World consumption to end of 
October vie oe w+ 3,010 3,440 3,681 
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Wool 





Bradford—Continued keen buying in Australia has 
strengthened the position at home, and prices at the close of the 
first of the selling season remain at the highest point. 
Moreover, although purchases on home account have been 
large, there is no sign of surplus stocks, and incoming shipments 
are immediately going into consumption. Both spinners and 
manufacturers continue to be busy. 

Huddersfield—Although there is some reluctance on the 
part of buyers to pay the increased prices which are now 
demanded as a consequence of the rise in wool values, activity 
in medium worsteds and woollens is well maintained, and 
business during December has been much better than was 
iy Fy Mills producing the cheaper qualities of cloth are 
— ly employed, and the prospects for the Spring trade are 


South of Scotland.—The high price of wool is maintained. 
The Border tweed trade is only moderately busy, and output 
is not likely to exceed 50 per cent. of capacity. Some mills 
have received a fair number of repeat orders for next Spring, 
mostly for better qualities, but merchants are not placing orders 
very freely, as they are experiencing difficulty in getting money 
ia touss customers. Hosiery and underwear manufacturers are 
doing a fair trade, and knitted woollen goods for outer wear 
continue in request. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Raw jute shows a firmer tendency and more 
interest is being taken in both yarn and cloth. At the moment 
Dundee hessians are cheaper than Calcutta, and there is some 
promise therefore of improvement in the home trade. 


Dunfermline.—The Fifeshire linen trade has recently been 
quieter. Home trade is seasonally dull, and business with 
North America is restricted by financial uncertainties. There 
is, however, no justification for any reduction in manufacturers’ 
prices, as there is no assurance regarding the future prices of 
flax and tow. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 








Leeds.—Clothiers are well employed. The cold weather 
has assisted the overcoat trade. 
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Luton.—The spring trade in ladies’ hats is opening up 
fairly well. 

Northampton.—Leather merchants and shoe manufacturers 
report a very quiet month. Recent enquiries point to the 
possibility of an improvement in the New Year. 


Shipping 
_ . Hull —The chartering position is unaltered. Enquiry is 
limited, and rates remain low. 


Liverpool.—The River Plate market has been steady, and 
rates both there and in the Far East section have advanced. 
Coasting trades have been more active, and demand for outward 
coal tonnage is well sustained. Exchange fluctuations are still 
hampering chartering, but business generally is better. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The freight market is weak and in 
shippers’ favour. 


Cardiff—With the exception of the shorter Trades, for 
— + ia is an improved demand, the freight market is easy 
an . 


_Newport.—Freights remain unremunerative, and local 
feeling is strongly in favour of Government action. 


East of Scotland——Coal shipments from the Forth have 
recently been easier, and towards the end of December there 
were less than twenty vessels awaiting cargoes. Other branches 
of shipping have been normal for the time of year. 


Glasgow.—Chartering of coal tonnage for foreign destina- 
tions was quiet for December, and towards the end of the 
month business almost completely collapsed owing to the 
scarcity of steamers. Rates were steady in the Baltic section, 
in which the bulk of the orders were fulfilled, but were weak for 
the Mediterranean trades. Coal shipments compare favourably 
with those of a year ago, and are substantially in excess of those 
of two years ago, 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—Irregular movements have characterized 
the wheat market, the general tendency of which has been down- 
wards, The decline was to some extent arrested by a firming 
in Plate shippers’ offers following confirmed sales of Argentine 
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wheat to the Orient, and at the time of writing there is a some- 
what steadier tone. A temporary stimulus was also provided 
by the action of the entine Government—decreeing pur- 
chases from farmers at fixed prices and sales to exporters at 
current international prices—but the advance was short-lived, 
and the immediate fall in the value of the peso discounted the 
position. Increased clearances from Russia and North America, 
precursors to new crop shipments from Australia and the 
Argentine, have influenced the downward trend, the quotation 
for December “ options ”’ ruling 4d. per cental lower at around 
4s. 2d. Millers’ prices for flour have adjusted to the lower 
levels thus induced, but a slightly better trade, particularly in 
local-milled descriptions, is reported. The extremely light 
arrivals of maize, coupled with a good consumptive demand, 
have forced up values—this despite the Argentine exchange 
position—and the Plata quotation shows, at 4s. 4d., an advance 
of over 6d. per cental on last month’s spot basis. 


Liverpool, provisions—The market in Continental bacon 
has been steady at about recent levels, demand remaining 
moderately good. American hams were scarce and dearer. 
Lard, on the other hand, was in plentiful supply at prices 
lower than any which have obtained for many years past. 
There has been active dealing in butter, but, owing to the 
abundance of supplies, prices show no tendency to harden. 
A feature of this section was the relative cheapness of Empire 
descriptions in contrast to the prices ruling for Danish butter. 
Cheese was a poor market. In canned meats demand was well 
sustained and prices firm; pre-Christmas trade in canned 
fruits was similarly better at unchanged prices. 

Fishing 

Brixham.—November landings were well up to average, 
and whiting were in abundance. Prices were higher than in 
October. 

Penzance.—Bad weather and a scarcity of fish has brought 
fishing practically to a standstill during the past month. 
Herrings have been very scarce, but a few catches are being 
landed at Plymouth, from which port the Mounts Bay fleet is 
now operating. 

Scotland.—The Scottish herring fleet fared badly this year 
in English waters, but a slight improvement in prices, enjoyed 
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by those boats which remained to the end, enabled a number 
to reduce the heavy losses sustained earlier in the season. Fair 
supplies have been landed by boats engaged in line fishing 
round the coast, and prices have been satisfactory. 


Other Industries 


Carpet-making.—Kidderminster reports that manufacturers 
are busy, and that some mills are working overtime. Makers of 
Spool Axminster and Chenille Axminster can scarcely keep pace 
with orders. Dealers are taking their Spring deliveries now, 
as —_ anticipate that the advance in wool prices will shortly 
be refiected in a rise in the price of carpets. Shipments of 
carpets to Australia are expanding rapidly, and before long 
should reach the levels achieved in the most prosperous days. 
Trade with New Zealand is recovering slowly, but business 
with Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia is hampered by 
quota restrictions, and efforts are being made to obtain an 
increased quota for Great Britain. Some perturbation is felt 
at the increase in the importation of Indian carpets into Great 
Britain. 

Paper-making and Printing—Edinburgh paper-makers 
report some improvement, and prices continue to harden. 
Printers are quieter, as Christmas orders have been completed, 
and competition from English printers is apparently increasing. 

Pottery—Longton reports that in spite of a seasonal 
recession, the general position is improved. Trade during the 
last three months has encouraging. The November trade 
returns again show a welcome increase in exports over the 
preceding year, particularly in those to South America, Canada 
and South Africa. 

Timber —Hull reports that prices, though steady, remain 
firm, and current sales show a good margin of profit. Enquiries 
are falling away to some extent, but this is a seasonal movement, 
and importers are only too eager to purchase goods for prompt 
delivery. Forward business is oi, retarded, pending the 
outcome of the negotiations between Timber Distributors and 
the Russians regarding next season’s production, but several 
useful contracts have been placed. Newport reports an improve- 
ment in imports of pit-props. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Good rains now assure excellent pastoral conditions in 
practically all areas. No serious damage has been done to crops, 
and the recent wheat estimate of 150,000,000 bushels is little 
affected. Butter prospects and those of minor farm activities 
have improved, but there have been serious declines in prices. 
Wool is selling readily and prices are well maintained. Growers 
are hopeful. The general business tone is brighter. The 
building trades have maintained their previous improvements, 
and motor vehicle sales are well above last year’s level. Elsewhere 
sales fell a little short of October, but are larger than those of 
November, 1932. The latest overseas loan conversion has 
effected an annual saving of £1,850,000 in interest charges. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


Business conditions remain generally favourable, and the 
upward trend is maintained. Seasonal trade has been quite 
active owing to the early arrival of severe winter weather. The 
total volume of banking transactions shows an increase of 
20 per cent. on last year, and the official index number of 
business operations shows an advance of 17 per cent. Electric 
power production continues to expand, and unemployment is 
also improving. The lumber and newsprint industries are 
better, and there is a large export demand for nickel and copper. 
Unfavourable factors are the renewed weakness of wheat prices 
and the disturbance to the security markets caused by the 
American situation. The Canadian dollar now stands at a 
premium over the American dollar, and while this has lightened 
the cost of the service of Canadian indebtedness to the United 
States, it has placed exporters at a disadvantage. The newsprint 
industry is particularly affected. 


India 
Bombay.—Financial uncertainties in the United States, and 
the delays atten the prolonged Indo-Japanese negotiations 


affected the ales cotton market. Indian mills were 
only small buyers and — demand was negligible. In 
ghtly more activity in Manchester 


November there was sli 
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oods, and reductions were made in outstanding stocks. 
| ed goods remained in demand, and there was a moderate 
business in local goods with fair clearances from dealers’ stocks. 
Prices are being affected by the sales of stocks of certain mills 
which were recently reported to be in financial difficulties. 


Calcutta.—Business in loose jute fell away during Novem- 
ber, but prices showed little change. A steady business in baled 
jute was done with shippers at declining rates. The market for 
tea with export rights remained unchanged. Common teas were 
firm, and medium kinds irregular. Demand for tippy teas was 
disappointing. The market for tea for internal consumption 
was strong. 


Rangoon.—In the middle of November there was a sudden 
speculative advance in rice prices, due to a report that the size 
of the 1932-33 crop had been over-estimated and that stocks 
were remaining low. The late rains also suggested that the new 
crop would be delayed. This advance proved purely temporary, 
and by the end of November the market had Eten back into its 
former lethargic condition. The timber trade is dull. The 
hardware trade is also inactive, and most of the little business 
Passing is going to Japan. 


Irish Free State 


Prospects for wintering stock are good, and there are ample 
supplies of hay and roots. Pastures are providing a fair amount 
of keep, and stock is in good condition. Provincial fairs during 
early December were of average size and store cattle were in 
good demand. Fat cattle only sold moderately well. According 
to official data collected last June, the area under wheat showed 
an increase of 131-6 per cent. over the previous year, and the 
total area under corn crops showed an increase of 45-6 per cent. 
The number of cattle amounted to 4,137,000, compared with 
4,025,000 a year before, and the number of sheep came to 
3,405,000, compared with 3,461,000 the year before. 





France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Following the defeat of M. Sarraut’s Government at the 
end of November, a new Government was formed by M. 
Camille Chautemps. Financial proposals were immediately 
submitted to and voted by the Chamber. They are now before 
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the Senate. Railway traffic receipts for the year up to 25th 
November are returned at Frs.10,246 millions. These figures 
represent a decrease of Frs.634 millions below last year. The 
Bourse has been extremely quiet, but the general tone is good, 
and French Government issues have responded to the improve- 
ment in the political outlook. 


Bordeaux.—The wine trade has been active. Good orders 
have been received from the United States and large shipments 
of bottled wines have been despatched in readiness for the 
Christmas trade. A lull has followed the first rush, and further 
shipments will depend on the quotas allocated by the United 
States Government. Prices are io Demand for resin is low, 
but the tendency is firmer. 


Le Havre.—Fluctuations in cotton prices have been small, 
and speculation has been restricted. Reports from the 
spinning centres are despondent. Profit margins are barely 
enough to cover running charges. Still, employmentin the mills 
remains fairly good. The coffee market remains uncertain and 
business is very limited. The problem of the Franco-Brazil 
Trade convention remains unsettled. 


Lille—The price of flax yarn is unchanged, but the 
tendency remains weak. Spinners are not yet buying Russian 
flax in any quantity. Demand for cotton yarn is poor, 
enone for the fine counts, and prices are very 


© improvement in the weaving section is expected until after 
the New Year. There is no revival in the jute and hemp trades. 


Marseilles.—Business in ground-nuts has been confined to 
immediate deliveries which command a heavy premium over 
near shipment. Prices were firm early in November, as rumours 
of the pending introduction of quotas made crushers anxious 
to replenish their stocks, but the market later became weaker. 
Similar rumours regarding quotas caused a hardening of the 
price of copra. Olive oil prices have also hardened owing to 
the lateness of the new crop and the shortage of stocks. 


Roubaix.—Wool prices, though firm, are below the world 
level. Business is bad. French purchases of new wool are less 


than they have been for some years, but even so combers’ 
stocks of tops are 50 per cent. higher than a year ago. Few 
combing mills are working full time, and the position of spinners 
has deteriorated during the past month. ufacturers fear 
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that the abolition of the surtax will be followed by an increase 
in imports from England, and even under present conditions 
orders are difficult to secure. Unemployment is increasing. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Brusseis.—Demand for house coal has been revived by the 
cold weather, but apart from a slight increase in exports to 
France, the industrial coal trade remains unchanged. Iron and 
steel makers have received good orders from Russia, and 
demand from the Near and Far East remains satisfactory. 
Competition from the United States has become keener than 
ever, and owing to the many restrictions in force business with 
South America has become almost impossible. Trade in 
artificial Portland cement is quiet and prices are low. Sales 
amount to only 45 per cent. of production capacity, against 
47 per cent. a year ago. 


Antwerp.—Wool is selling well, and business in maize and 
cattle-foods has been quite active. Colonial produce has been 
dull. The diamond trade has once more become very 
depressed. Business is very limited, and prices favour buyers. 


Germany 


The Government’s programme of public work appears to 
have arrested the normal seasonal recession in business activi 
and employment. During November there was a further 
decline in unemployment from 3,745,000 to 3,714,000, while 
Rulex coal production rose from 266,000 metric tons per day 
for the last week of October to 313,000 metric tons per day for 
the last week of November. Both wholesale and retail prices 
rose to a very slight extent. The rt surplus underwent a 
contraction, for imports increased from Rm.347 millions in 
October to Rm.351 millions in November, while exports fell 
from Rm.445 millions to Rm.394 millions. 


Holland 


The Government has made good progress with the passage 
of its budget proposals through Parliament. Its proposals 
include a new turnover tax, a tax on coupons and new excise 
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duties, as well as important measures of retrenchment, affecting 
the railways, civil servants’ salaries and grants to municipalities. 
Revenue is coming in well, and once these new budget proposals 
take effect, the deficit should be comparatively small. Mean- 
while the Government have placed Fl.100 millions of 3} per 
cent. three-year Treasury bills with a group of seven banks. 
This will provide the Government with adequate funds for 
some time to come, and will also enable the banks to employ 
resources which hitherto have been lying idle. The Government 
further intend to co-ordinate the various subsidies and other 
forms of assistance granted to agriculture, and also plan 
measures to foster foreign trade. A new trade agreement has 
been signed with Germany, and the Quota Act provides scope 
for trade agreements with other countries. Business conditions 
are = more favourable. Unemployment has declined, and 
there been an improvement in building, machinery manu- 
facture and the wireless and electric lamp trades. Shipbuilding, 
pig-iron manufacture and textiles, however, rec declines. 


Norway 


Early in December the price of coal charged to consumers 
of less than 100 tons a year was increased from Kr.34 to Kr.37. 
This is attributed to the operation of the British coal quota. 
The restrictions on the re-purchase of Norwegian bonds payable 
in foreign currency, referred to in the December Review, have 
been extended to cover bonds payable in Norwegian currency, 
which may be issued in exchange for or as a conversion of 
foreign currency bonds. A Royal Decree has been issued, 
prohibiting the importation of second-hand motor cars and 
motor cycles without the consent of the Minister of Finance. 
Such imports have lately been increasing rapidly, and revenue 
from customs duties and other sources has been affected. 
Apart from a seasonal increase in unemployment, business has 
been well maintained. Exports in November were Kr.52-°3 
millions, against Kr.49°9 millions in October and Kr.44-4 
millions in November last year. Imports were Kr.58-7 millions, 


against Kr.64-4 millions in October and Kr.60-0 millions in 
November last year. During the year ended December rst, 
the volume of idle tonnage declined from 1,013,250 to 575,210 
tons d.w. Shipowners view the outlook with some misgivings, 
but do not desire subsidies. 
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Sweden 


The banking position is very strong and liquid. The 
Commercial banks are now holding large balances at the 
Riksbank, and the latter’s gold and foreign currency reserves 
amounted in early December to Kr.804 millions, against a note 
circulation of Kr.562 millions. On December rst, the official 
discount rate was reduced from 3 per cent. to the record low 
rate of 2} per cent. There was an export surplus in November, 
with the result that the import surplus for the first eleven months 
of 1933 has been reduced to Kr.20-6 millions, compared with 
Kr.200°8 millions for the first eleven months of 1932. Timber 
shipments are now practically at an end. They amounted to 
about 840,000 standards, or to 100,000 standards more than 
last year. 125,000 standards have already been sold for 1934 
delivery, and prices show advances of £1 to £2 per standard 
over a year ago. The paper pulp market has also been active, 
and prices are firm. American buyers are interested in strong 
sulphate, and there is a big demand for wet mechanical pulp 
for early delivery. 


Denmark 


Following an agreement between the Socialists, the 
Radicals and the Agricultural Party, a new series of crisis bills 
have been voted in support of agriculture and the unemployed. 
These included a new duty of Kr.3 upon imported grain, a duty 
on butter for home consumption, the extension of the period 
for the receipt of unemployment benefit to 120 days, and a 
further increase of 10 cent. in direct taxation, thereby 
raising the total increase in direct taxation to 50 per cent. above 
the ordinary budget estimate. The Import Regulation Act has 
been renewed for 1934, and articles whose importation aggre- 
gated Kr.150 millions in 1931 have been transferred from the 
free list to the list of goods whose importation is subject to 
licence. On December 1st, Bank rate was reduced from 3 to 2} 

cent., this last rate being the lowest on record. The reduction 
is intended to facilitate the intended conversion of first mortgage 
real estate bonds from a 4} to a 4 per cent. basis, but though 
the bond market responded, the time is not yet ripe for this 
conversion. During November, the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves were reduced by Kr.21-4 millions. This reduction 
is partly seasonal, but is also attributed to State repurchases at 
very cheap rates of Danish bonds issued in the United States. 
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Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Apart from a slight seasonal increase in exports, trade has 
been very quiet. The adverse trade balance for the first eleven 
months of 1933 was Frs.665-1 millions, against Frs.870-°4 
millions for the same — in 1932. The 1933 figure, however, 
takes no account of goods imported to undergo finishi 
processes or of goods imported under schemes for the discharge 
of foreign indebtedness to Switzerland, and if due allowance 
is made for these, the 1933 adverse balance becomes Frs.681-2 
millions. The hotel industry is suffering very much from a 
lack of visitors. This is attributed to the high premium at 
which the Swiss franc stands in relation to many foreign 
currencies. 


Spain 
Facilities have been obtained from the Polish Government 
for the importation of certain Spanish products—principally 
agricultural—into Poland. The quota allotted to Spain for the 
import of wine into the United States is reported to be 631,000 
gallons. The export of potash, which has steadily increased 
during the world crisis, is estimated at about 15 million gold 
pesetas for this year against about 3 million gold pesetas in 
1931. A Commission is snortly leaving for the Argentine to 
frame a new commercial treaty between the two countries. The 
ains of the Right and Centre parties at the recent elections 
indicate a halt in the Socialist programme, but do not appear 
sufficient to justify any strong reaction. 





Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business has been quiet during the past month, but the 
official returns point to an increase in external trade compared 
with a year ago. Heavy rains have fallen with benefit to agricul- 
ture, but severe wintry conditions have been experienced in 
the high inland districts. The joining of the broad-gauge 
railway systems of Morocco and “yom has been completed, 
and through traffic is now possible from Marrakech to Tunis, 


a distance of 1,500 miles. The importation of livestock into 
Morocco has been prohibited. There is an active demand for 
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building materials. Japanese competition continues to affect 

severely Manchester cotton goods, and Japan is now introducing 

other articles at very low prices. Morocco is developing an 

— trade in early vegetables, tomatoes, oranges and other 
t. 


The United States 


The issue of Treasury bills and certificates early in 
December dispelled the idea that the Government would meet 
the debt maturities of December 15th by the inflationary issue 
of currency. Money rates are firmer. The Federal Reserve 
banks have terminated their purchase of Government securities, 
and have lately been buying acceptances. There has been the 
usual Christmas expansion in the note circulation, and the issue 
of Federal Reserve bank-notes sessing a gold cover of only 
5 per cent.) has increased to $208.7 millions. Prohibition came 
to an end on December 5th. Apparently the liquor pope 
permits granted to foreign countries are to be related to their 
importations of American agricultural produce. So far, Italy 
has received the most favourable treatment. Germany comes 
second, and Great Britain and France have only received com- 
paratively small quotas. Retail trade improved noticeably with 
the approach of Chris tmas. There has lately been some expan- 
sion in building and constructional activity, this being largely 
due to new governmental public works schemes. Business in 
the iron and steel trades has been irregular. New orders are 
coming in very slowly, but there have been few cancellations 
of outstanding orders. Production of pig-iron was 17 per cent. 
less in November than in October, but steel production has 
recently improved from an average of 27°25 per cent. of 
capacity in November to 31-5 per cent. for the first week of 
December. The Pennsylvania Railro ad Company has placed 
an order for 140,000 tons of rails, and fresh business is expected 
from the railroads and from the automobile industry. The 
depreciation of the dollar has brought into existence an export 
trade in tin-plates. Non-ferrous metal prices have been dull 
and irregular, and there has been some increase in stocks of 
lead. The sugar and rubber markets have also been dull. Cuban 
exports of sugar since January Ist, 1933, totalled 2,037,686 tons, 
or 42,686 tons more than last season’s authorized production. 
The size of the root crop and the date on which grinding will 
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be begun are not yet known. The raw cotton market has been 
quiet. The crop estimate dated December 1st was 13,177,000 
bales, or a small increase on the previous month’s estimate. 
Ginnings to December 1st were 12,108,292 bales, compared 
with 11,635,089 bales to December rst, 1932. It will be recalled 
that when the Government leased land from cotton growers for 
the purpose of ploughing under the growing cotton, it gave 

owers an option on Government-owned cotton at 6 cents per 
b. The Government have now decided to lend growers 
10 cents per lb. on this option cotton. This means that the 
Government retains 6 cents and pays the grower 4 cents, all 
for cotton which never reached fruition: The American 
—, industry is dull, and mill demand for cotton has 

n slow. 


Japan 
Exports for the first eleven months of 1933 amounted to 
Y.1,688 millions, compared with Y.1,237 millions for the first 
eleven months of 1932. Imports came to Y.1,732 millions, 
compared with Y.1,271 millions in 1932. According to an 
official review, export trade benefited from the low rate of the 
= exchange, the steadiness of the pound sterling and the low 
evel of Japanese commodity prices. Hindrances to export 
trade arose from the abrogation of the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Treaty, and from the further raising of tariffs and the creation 
of new import restrictions, exchange control, and other trade 
barriers in British Empire countries, China and some other 
countries. In the second half of the year there was also a 
set-back in the export trade in raw silk, this being due to the 
unsettled American financial conditions and to severe com- 
etition from the rayon and cotton industries. Reviewing 
) me import trade, the report states that the extension of 
enterprise in Manchukuo and developments in the heavy 
export industries gave rise to an increased importation of 
industrial raw materials. The value of all imports, particularly 
those of raw cotton, wool, iron and steel, machinery, ores and 
metals, was further enhanced by the depreciation of the yen. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Sue. Gold. Notes in || Reserve and | Bankers’ Govt. Discounts 
P circulation. Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |&Advances 
i } Per 
1932. | £mn | £mn. | £ mn. cent. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
ag “ | 119-8 371-2 | 24-4) 16-8 102-4 102-4 18-5 
November 29 ... | 190-6 | 370-2 || 81-6/|51-9| 106-9 70-9 8-5 
December 6... | 190-6 374-9 76:9 | 48-3 115-9 78-0 8-5 
December 13 ... 190-6 381-9 || 69°8 | 47-5 95-6 72-9 8-4 
December 20 ... || 190-7 | 389-9 | 61-9! 41-6 91-9 81-1 8-4 
December 27 ... | 190-7 | 392-0 59-7 | 37-3 | 101-2 88-0 16:8 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
De- | Accept- | Call | | Invest-| Ad- 
Date. posits. | ances. | Cash.* Money. Bills. ments. | vances. 
1932. £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | E£mn £mn. | £mn. | £mn 
November ... -- || 1,898-4 83-3 235-0 116-3 | 391-2 | 425-0 | 785-1 
19353. 
June ... 1,978-2 | 97-4 259-6 101-2 | 351-8 | 544-4 775-2 
July ... 1,973-4 | 108-0 247-7 95-9 | 362°2 | 554-0 | 767-6 
August a 1,965-6 | 105-5 248-3 90:7 | 359-0 | 563-4 | 758-2 
September ... 1,957-9 | 105-9 253-7 90-6 | 355-0 | 563-2 | 749-7 
October wi --- || 1,950-8 | 105-5 265-1 89-2 | 342-9 | 559-4 | 747-5 
November ... --- || 1,928-0 | 114-0 259-9 98-6 | 317-1 | 569-0 | 737-3 





























* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 














Y Rati Mon ae 
- - = 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932 | 1933. 
% % % % ag? 
1902 | 58-2 | January ... ...| 468 | 45-1 | 45:9 | 46:5 °3 
1914 | 49-9 | February... |..| 45:9 | 44-2 | 45-1 | 44-7 | 45-8 
1919 | 60-7 | March ... 45:2 | 44-5 | 45-3 | 44-7 | 45-8 
1920 | 56-7 | April 44-9 | 45-1 | 45-0 | 45-2 | 46-0 
1921 | 50-7 | May 44-1 | 44-0 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 46-4 
1926 | 48-6 | June 44-5 | 44-4 | 45-4 | 45-4 | 47-1 
1927 | 47-4 | July 45-4 | 44-7 | 45-7 | 46-0 | 47-4 
1928 | 46-4 | August ... 45-3 | 44-4 | 45-7 | 45-7 | 47-9 
1929 | 45-2 | September 45:3 | 44-7 | 45-0 | 45-2 | 47-8 
1930 | 44-7 | October... 45-6 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 | 47-9 
1931 | 45-4 | November... 44-7 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 | 47-2 
1932 | 45-4 | December... 45-3 | 46-0 | 46-7 | 46-2 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





1. 


LONDON AND 


NEW YORK MONEY RATES 











































































































LONDON. New Yor«. 
90 Days’ 
te. , 
- Bank || 5,Months’) Day-to- | Re- | eligible | _ Call 
Rate. discount day discount | Bank ac- | Money. 
Rate. Loans. Rate. ceptances. 
1932. Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
December 28 2 1} / 2 + 1 
1933. 
November 29 2 14—l} }-1 2 i ? 
December 6 2 ly 4-1 2 ; 
December 13 2 —1 1 2 i 
December 20 2 14—1 t-1 2 2 1 
December 27 2 1 t-1 2 Fs 1 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES | 
London Par. | 1952. 1955. 7 
= Dec. 28. || Nov. 29.| Dec. 6. | Dec. 13.| Dec. 20.{ Dec. 27. "i 
New York ‘ | $4-866 3°33 5-19 5-124 | 5-03} | 5-084) 5-103 
Montreal $4-866 3-753} 5-10 5-053 | 5-024 | 5-074) 5-09} 
Paris ... Fr, 124-21 85 84 83% #8 8334 
Berlin... w+» || Mk. 20-43 14- 13- 13-66 | 13-74 | 13-763 | 13-70 
Amsterdam . Fil. 12-11 8-283)) 8-20 8-10 8-17 8-18 8-14 
Brussels ... || Bel. 35 23-974] 23-714 | 23-47 | 23-65% | 23-61 | 23-53 
Milan ... Li. 92-46 625 61 62 6235 6245 
Berne ... Fr. 25-224 || 17-30 | 17-04 | 16-83 | 16-98 | 17-00 | 16-92 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18-30})| 19-393 | 19-39 | 19-39 | 19-39 | 19-39 
Madrid Ptas. 25-224 mote 40} 59% 40 404, 39} 
Vienna Sch. 34-58} || 284* || 30 30 294* 294* 
rague —_... || Kr. 164-25 at lll 1 110} 110 110 
Buenos Aires... 47-62d.|| 42¢+ “at 35 354+ att att 
Rio de Janeiro 5 -89d. 534 t a 4h 4ht 44 44 
Valparaiso ... || Pes. 40 55+ 54-25+ | 53-70¢ | 54-10} | 54-10} | 54-10} 
Bombay... 18d. 1 173} 184, | 184 | 18 
Hong Kong ... —d. 15 17 17 17% 174 17 
Shanghai... —d. 198§ || 153 15$ 153 15} 153 
* Nominal. t Official rate. § Per tael ; this year’s rates represent pence per dollar. 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
To To | To To 
Revenue. Dec. 23,| Dec. 24, || Expenditure. Dec. 23,| Dec. 24, 
1933. 1932. | 1933. 1932. 
£mn, | £ mn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
Income Tax 62-9 64-5 | Nat. Debt Service... --- | 178-4 | 231°6 
Surtax ... 12-1 14-7 || Northern Ireland Payments... 4-1 4-3 
Estate Duties 66-1 55-9 || Other Cons. Fund Services... 2-6 2-1 
Stamps ... 13-7 11-1 Supply Services oe -. | 316-0 | 316-8 
Customs ... 132-1 | 125-4 Ordinary Expenditure 501-2 | 554-9 
Excise ... 82-6 93-6 | Sinking Fund - os _ 14-3 
Tax Revenue 371-5 | 367-2 | Self-Balancing Expenditure... | 50-3 | 50-8 
Non-Tax Revenue | 35-6 28-2 | Payments to U.S.Government, 3:3 29-0 
Ordinary Revenue | 407-1 | 395-4 tl 
Self-Balancing | 
Revenue | 50:2 | 50-8 | | 























Trade 43 
1. PRODUCTION 





















































Date. | Coal.* |  Pig-Iron. Steel. 
1932. | Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
November a an 4-3 268 474 
1933. 
une vad af 3°5 346 569 
uly 3-7 4 568 
August... 3-4 363 551 
September 3-9 360 669 
October ... 4-2 373 668 
November | 4-4 | 375 695 
i ' ee ee 
~ _ * Average weekly figures for month. 
i tat ee 2. IMPORTS ae 
Date. Food. | ma - ~ ae Total. 
— — ——_—___———|— ——————— — — 
1932. Smo | mn | €mn. £ mn 
November _... 34-4 13-7 13-2 61°6 
1933 
June 27-3 14-0 12-2 53-8 
July... 26-3 14-9 12-0 | 53-7 
August 27-0 16-4 } 13-0 } 56-8 
September 29-8 14-5 13-1 57-8 
October | 32-3 15-0 14-2 61-8 
November 32-0 17-0 14-5 63-7 
_S._EXPORTS aetna 
Date Food. PR a or  ~ om Total 
eee eer ss = a |} E 
1932 £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ ma. 
November 3-2 4°] 22-5 31-1 
1 
june ae 2:0 3:7 21-7 28-5 
uly... 2-3 3-9 22-8 29-8 
August 2-3 3°8 23°9 | 31-0 
September 2-6 4-1 24-6 32-2 
October | 28 | 4:3 2-1 | 34-1 
November I 2:9 4-3 25-7 34-4 
5 ees 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT naa 
| | 
Date. 1927. 1928. _ 1929 | 1930. | 1931. 1932. 1933. 
j j | | 
End of — | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
January... ... | 12-0 | 10-7 | 12-2 | 12-6 | 21-5 | 22- 23-1 
February 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 21-7 22-0 22-8 
March .. 9-8 9-5 10-1 14-0 21-5 20-8 22-0 
April .. 9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 21-4 21-4 
May... | 8-7 9-8 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-1 20-5 
June... 8-8 10-7 9-8 15-4 21-8 22-3 19-5 
July Pe 9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 22-6 22-9 19-6 
August .. 9-3 11-6 10-1 17-1 22:7 23-1 19-2 
September 9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 23-2 22-9 18-4 
October 9-5 11-8 | 10-4 18-7 21-9 21:9 18-1 
November 9:9 12-1 | 11-0 19-1 21-4 | 22-2 17:9 
December _98 | 11-2 | 11-1 | 20-2 20-9 | 21-7 











Percentage of Insured Workers. 























Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 7 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 =100). 
nes U.K. USA. | France. | Italy. | Germany. 
1932. on ars 
November ie 103-7 87-4 | 88:3 92-2 86-2 ' 
1933. i 
une ... a 104-4 92:4 | 87:8 87-0 | 85:5 
i ad 106-7 100-0 | 89-8 86-5 | 86:3 
August 106-1 102-2 | 89-3 86-3 | 86-6 
September .. | 1065 103-2 | 87:9 85-9 87-2 
t _ | 105-5 103-8 87-2 84-6 87-9 
November . || 105-2 104-0 | 86-5 84-1 88-2 
November Sth week .. | 10-7 | 103-5 | 86-8 84-0 88-2 
December lst week ia 104-7 104-0 87-0 84-2 88-3 
December 2nd week . || 105-1 104-4 | 87-2 84-5 88-4 
December 3rd week . || 105-4 103-5 87-5 84-7 88-4 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Fisher; France, Statistique 


1927.—November 
1929.— November 
1931.—November 
1932.— November 
1933. 

uly 
August ... 
September 
October .. 
November 


| 
° i 


Food. 


; Italy, Italian Chamber of a Rong 


rmany, Statistische ieelchonee. 
_2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 





. - ; 


59 
30 
26 


Rent 
(including 
rates). 


61 
52 
o4 
55 


Clothing. 


115 

115 

90 
85-90 


| 
| 


Fuel 
and 
Light. 


70 
75 
75 


70-75 





Other All 
| items items 
| included. included. 

80 69 
80 67 
75 | 46 
70 43 

70-75 | 38 

70-75 39 

70-75 | 41 

70-75 | 41 

70-75 43 

70-75 43 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Date. 


Wheat, 


No. 


s. 
28 


SRBERB 


1 


~ per qr. 


d. 
0 


~ 
ewuwowo 


Cotton | Wool, 
N American | 
Manitoba. Middling. | tops avge. | 


‘per Ib. 
d. 
5-48 


AAMAADO 
RSSLAE 


| 


64's 


per lb. — 
d 


224 


| 
Pig-Iron, | Tin, 
| Cleveland S 
No. 3. Cash. 
per ton. per ton. 
. & £ 
58 6 153% 
62 6 220 *& 
62 6 216} 
62 6 215.5 
62 6 216 
62 6 2234 
62 6 226 #2 





Rubber, 
Plantation 
Sheet. 


~ per ib. 
d 


2% 





















LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Over 1,900 Offices in 

England and Wales, 

and others in India 
and Burma 


Current, Deposit and 
Savings Bank Accounts 
opened 
* 

Home Safes issued 
* 

World Letters of Credit 
and Travellers’ Cheques 
supplied 
* 


Trusteeships and 
Executorships undertaken 





EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 














